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A pa^efrom Virgil 

You are looking at an example of Roman writing that must he i ,500 years old. 
The scribe has copied a passage from the poet Virgil who lived from 70 to 19 B.C. 
As you see, only capital letters are used, and there are no spaces between words. 
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FOREWORD 


Books Three and Four in the Beacon lVritiii{^ Series are 
intended for beginners in the use of the italic cursive hand; 
beginners of any age who feel the need tor a carefully analv sed 
form of instruction, but particularly in its approach and 
language for the Junior child of from seven to ten years. For 
the Junker child the teaching of a cursive hand might corre¬ 
spond with the hrst use ot the pen and the study of hand- 
w^riting as a craft. Its transition into other exercises requiring 
written expression wdll occur quite naturally as the new form 
develops. 

Handwriting has held an undeservedly insignificant place 
in the curriculum. As both a vehicle of thought and an 
artistic craft it forges a strong link between one subject and 
another, betw^een expert and beginner, between artist and 
connoisseur. The ability to produce a good hand is within 
the reach of all; there are no intellectual barriers, neither is 
an advantage in years an asset, so that here in this one subject 
teacher and child can work together on equal terms with 
mutual understanding and sympathy and excitement. Here, 
the discouraged child may discover a new^ powx'r and a 
growing confidence in his own ability. 

The exactness of achievement that is required in these first 
lessons demands a self-imposed discipline ol accurate listening, 
accurate seeing, and accurate performance, that is, in itself, 
a basic training of immeasurable value. No other subject 
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reveals our inadequacies in this respect so plainly; success, 
however limited, is a satisfying and exhilarating reward. The 
progress that is demonstrated so cJearly in the craft of hand¬ 
writing becomes apparent at the same time in other subjects. 
The same fundamentals arc needed, good habits and the 
power to criticize usefully one’s own performance. 

There arc indeed no margins nor limits to the interests 
that emerge from a deeper study of our subject. With our 
pupils we look at original examples and facsimiles of the 
work of our forebears, and want to know more about their 
materials and tools, or we look abroad at the work of artists 
and craftsmen of other countries and civilizations and want 
to know something of their background and thought. We 
measure and assess what we see with a growing discernment 
and know that reason and knowledge add something to the 
value of our judgements. 

These books have been the outcome of an experiment in 
teaching that has borne unexpected fruit. I feel that much 
more was achieved than the threefold purpose, rhythmic 
case, legibility and pace in handwriting. A direct method of 
instruction was used and is used in this book, there arc no 
modifications in the words used to express processes, each 
craft has its own language and this becomes part of a working 
vocabulary. 

Winifred Hooper 

Ealing, 

Summer 1959 
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Lindisfarne Gospels 

This is from one of the fnest books ever made. It was written in the North of 
England and is now one of the treasures of the British Museum. Would you 
have guessed it was over 1,200 years oldj> 



STAGE ONE 


This is a book about handwriting, about good handwriting, 
or if you would like to use another word, about calligraphy. 
When you are able to write a good hand, and to know why 
it is a good hand, then you can say: Well, now I am a 
calligrapher. 

Perhaps you know another word which means almost the 
same thing as calligrapher. It is the word ‘scribe’. You may 
remember reading of scribes in the Bible, or perhaps you 
have seen pictures of old manuscripts, some of them hundreds 
of years old, the work of scribes. We could talk for a long 
time about scribes and their wonderful work, but let us not 
do so today, because we want to get on with our own 
calligraphy, and w'hen we can do a little, we shall enjoy, so 
much more, the work ot the great scribes of our own and 
other countries. 

We want to begin to leant some of the things that can 
make handwriting attractive, so attractive that we can look 
at it again and again. Have you ever felt like that about any- 
tliing you have seen? Have you ever felt that you wanted to 
look again and then again at some beautiful thing? Have you 
noticed that each time you look at it, it seems to become more 
lovely, to grow in loveliness? 1 think that a picture by a great 
artist is like that. If you have ever seen one, you will know 
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what I mean. One of our great poets, John Keats, believed 
this, and wrote about it like the great artist he was. This is 
what he wrote: 

A tiling of beauty is a joy for ever, 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower tjuiet for us; and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing. 

Do you like those lines? I never tire of them. I think you 
can enjoy them, even if you do not quite understand them. 
Their meaning or significance grows. But we, too, arc to 
make a ‘thing of beauty’, as we become good calligraphers. 

I used to think that if I tried hard enough, I would become 
a fine writer, and I did try very hard, but did not produce 
anything that was beautiful. I did not know enough to be¬ 
come a fine calligrapher. I did not know the rules; and the 
curls and flourishes, I sometimes added, looked odd and 
fussy, and did not go well with the other letters. We arc often 
like that when we learn to play the piano or violin. We want 
to do the grand, exciting things straight away, but find we 
must stick to some very simple exercises. The young dancer 
who hopes to become a ballerina, the cricketer who dreams 
of becoming a Test player, both find that they must Icam the 
rules and movements first. The more anxious they arc to 
become experts, the more careful they must be to begin well, 
however easy and monotonous that beginning may seem. 
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True case in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest wfjo have learned to dance. 

So handwriting needs care and patience and perseverance 
much more than pen and paper; and you will soon discover 
how important a pair of eyes can be, eyes that have been 
trained to see. 

Are you wondering when we are going to begin? Well, 
let us begin now. I believe you will say: Isn’t this easy? It 
isn’t very difficult, but because it is the beginning, it is the 
most important stage of all. 

You have a special pen that can be used to make up-hill 
strokes like this: 

/////// 

very delicate and very thin, and down-hill strokes like this: 

\\\\\ 

stronger and thicker. The fine up-hill strokes are used more 
frequently and are called ‘hair-lines’. Can you guess why? 

If you find it easy to make the up-strokes thin, and the 
down-strokes thick, you arc probably holding your pen 
comfortably and correctly. Would you like to try some hair¬ 
lines? Don’t forget that they slope very steeply: 

/////// 

Suppose you thought of them as hill-slopes. Well they 
would be too steep for you to walk up; too steep for you to 
cycle up; in fact, too steep for both the pedestrian and the 
cyclist; and even, too steep for the motorist. Try one line in 
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your hooky very lightly^^ Ikciiicjiibcr they h^ir-lhics 
ascending: 

Have you finished? Did your hair-lines slope steeply, and 
were they really HAlR-lines? If they are done well, they 
always remind me of a fine shower of April rain, because 
they all slope tlie same way, as if swept by a gentle wind. 
That is one of the things that makes good handwriting so 
beautiful, and that makes rain beautiful and fiscinating to 
watch. The sliglitest breeze will catch its gossamer fineness, 
but whatever its drift, the delicate, transparent shafts will 
continue to follow a common direction. They are all parallel, 
one to another. Will you look about you and see if there arc 
any other lines in the room that are parallel to each other? 

Did you find those hair-lines easy? If you did, your pen is 
sloping from the paper towards yoiir right elbow. Now if 
you can, keep your pen in the same position, and then come 
down-hill on the other side, like this: 

\ down uj) \ down 

you will notice that the steep down-hill stroke is a thicker 
stroke. Let us try some of these thicker down-hill strokes: 

\\\ \\\ \\\ \\\ \\\ 

What a different feeling it gives. We skimmed over the 
paper so lightly going up, but coming down the pen dragged 
a little, as though a brake was on. Let us try a few of each: 

/////// \\\\\\\ 
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The down-strokes arc not very inuch like fine April rain, 
but more like a heavy downpour, those strong, slanting, grey 
spears of rain we get in a thunderstorm, when we sometimes 
say: It is just teeming down! 

Let us draw some more, ail sloping the same way, all 
parallel to each other. Shall we try to make them the same 
size, too? You will remember that they are very steep, too 
steep for a pedestrian, dangerously steep tor a cyclist, even 
for a tobogganer: \\\\\W 

They look more attractive if w'c keep these three rules. 

1. All sloping the same w^ty, that is, parallel to each other. 

2. All the same size. 

3. All spaces equal. 

(km vou do that? Trv. 

j j 

We can begin to enjoy these strokes now. Let us mi-x 
them, in interesting groups, up-hill hair-lines and down-hill 
strokes. We can arrange them as w'e like in small numbers, 
carefully following the first rules of calligraphy: 

k'/ xww 

/X V X XX \ VA/X 

\ \\\v:^-'/ ' \\\\ wc v"/' 

VX/V/ VVXXX/ VX/X 
/ XX VX/ XX \ V /XX vx/ 
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Now Jet US give ourselves a serious test. Tlierc arc tlircc 
tilings to do: 

1. A line showing a series of hair-lines. 

2. A line showing down-hill strokes. 

3. A line .showing both. 

Have you done that? Well, let us suppose that you are the 
teacher. You are going to mark those three lines to discover 
the best calligrapher. You want to be very fiir, and so you 
must have some rules to help you. These rules will help you 
to judge quite fairly, when you mark your own work: 


1. Give 5 marks for the size. 5 

If the strokes are all of equal height you get 5 
out of 5. 

2. Give 5 marks for the hair-lines., 5 

Arc they all thin, resembling hairs? 

3. Give 5 marks for the slope of the hair-lines. 5 

Are they really steep? 

Are they parallel? 

4. Give 5 marks for the downward strokes. 5 

Are they steep too? 

Parallel? 

5. Chve 5 marks for the three lines together. 5 

Docs the whole passage look good, and well- 
arranged? 


25 
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That makes a maximum of 25 marks. How many marks 
have you scored? You would be quite remarkable if you 
could score 25; you would be very good indeed, if you could 
score 16 the first time. 

Here are the tests of two girls aged eight to nine years. 
What marks would you give them? 


////////// f/ //// 

wwwwwW \ \ \ \ \ \ 

//// \\v //// /// /// 

\\\S /// \\\V \\\ f/ \\\ 

AAAA / ' / ' / ^ 

WWWW AAA 
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The Golden Gospel 

This manuscript wa^* written 900 years ago, in the eleventh century. You will 
still not he able to read it because it is in Latin, the language of the Romans. 
Small letters are appearing hut the words are not spaced as we space them today. 



STylGE TWO 


Did you manage to practise any more hair-lines? If you did, 
we are ready to study some letter-shapes. We are quite ready, 
because we know something about slope, and because we 
know how to hold the pen. Once we have discovered that 
right position, we do not change it. The same pen position 
will give us both the finest hair-line, and the heaviest slanting 
down-stroke. 

Shall we practise a tew, in order to be quite sure that we 
can do these strokes, without pressing on the pen to make the 
down-strokes thicker; 

////// WWW 

The slanting or diagonal down-stroke is much harder, but 
it is not used very often. The delicate hair-line is used in 
almost every letter-form. Do you know why some strokes 
are thicker than others although we are not using any 
pressure? Study the tip of your nib, and you will probably 
see the reason. It is a special nib, shaped rather like the fine 
quills some of the famous scribes used five hundred years 
ago. A pointed nib would not give you this variation in 
thickness, and this variation, light and dark strokes flashing 
over the page, is the sunshine and shadow of calhgraphy. 
Can you imagine how flat and dull the world would be 
without these two contrasting things? Here is the glorious, 
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radiant, life-giving sun; and there, beneath the trees, the cool, 
tranquil, patterned shade. 

Today, we are going to practise a new stroke, one that we 
shall use continually - another down-stroke. 1 believe it is 
used in every letter except eight; that is, in eighteen letters of 
the alphabet. It is not as light as the hair-line nor as heavy as 
the strong, diagonal down-stroke. It is almost vertical, but 
not quite. It is a lovely rumiing stroke. 

This new down-stroke leans slightly forward like a 
runner - or like a skater gliding along. Of course, a skater 
would never lean backward or his heels would go up. He 
leans slightly forward, and then he is nicely balanced like 
this: 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I f I I I I 

So now we have three strokes we can use, and with those 
we can proceed with our alphabet. Here they are: 

1. UP ///'//// the delicate hair-line. 

2. DOWN \\W\\\ the strong, diagonal 

down-stroke. 

3. DOWN I I I I I I I the running down-stroke. 

and we must practise Number 3, the one that reminds us of a 
skater or a ruimer, a little more: 

f I / /1 f 1111 f I t n 111 mill 

Do you agree that it is the easiest of all? If you have done 
it well, you are a promising calligrapher. Watch the slope 
very carefully - not too much, not too little. Think of the 
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skater; too much, and he will fall on his face; too little, and 
he is on his back. So study your angle very carefully, and 
then practise it until you give yourself full marks: 

I I I I f I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 

We arc going to use this new stroke. Number 3, with our 
first stroke. Number t ; the running stroke with the hair-line, 
and with these two strokes we shall make a number of letters. 
They will be easily recognized as members of the same 
family, because they are alike. 

Let us begin by having an eye test. Our eyes may be per¬ 
fectly good, but quite untrained, so that we miss all the 
things, or some of the things, that we should sec. Copy this: 

I I I I I ll 

Have you done it? Let us test our power of seeing. You 
should be able to answer. Yes, to these three questions: 

1. Docs the first down-stroke slope very slightly forward 
like the skater? 

2. When you turn into the hair-line at the bottom, do you 
turn with a very narrow curve, not a point? 

C is right h is wrong 

3. Is the hair-line at the end very steep? 

Well, did you get all three answers? Be sure to practise this 
shape until you arc certain it will pass every test. Never make 
the same mistake twice, because you will be practising some¬ 
thing that is wrong, and it will soon become a bad habit: 

IIULIUII 
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It is very important not to get a round back like this C 
for that shape would belong to another letter, so let this 
young group carry themselves with straight shoulders. 

Below arc some letters which start correctly, hut only one 
ends correctly. Which is it? Look closely! 

f f L t 

Which did you select? 1 hope it was the scctnid. 

Here is another observation test. It will show how much 
you can observe about three letters. There they arc at the 
bottom of this paragraph. Each of the three letters has been 
written three times. Study them in turn, and then altogether, 
and see how many observations you can make about them. 

I think you should notice ten things. When you h:,/e 
finished, look at the answers and total you score. 

iiitttlll 

ANSWERS 

1. The down-strokes slope forward and arc parallel. 

2. The curves at the bottom arc narrow. 

3. The hair-lines arc steep and parallel to each other. 

4. The three letters arc of different height. 

5. The ‘t’ is taller than the ‘i’. 

6. The ‘t’ is shorter than the ‘ 1 ’. 

7. The ‘t’ has a cross, the ‘f a dot. 

8. The cross of the ‘t’ is horizontal. 

9. The cross of the ‘t’ is about as high as the ‘i’. 

10. The dot over the ‘i’ is about as high as the top of the ‘t’. 
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That was a very thorough test, and 1 expect you noticed 
most of those points. They are all important. If you had to 
re-arraiige the answers and put the most important first, and 
then continue until the least important came last, 1 wonder 
what your arrangement would be. 

Did you notice the word horizontal in the eighth answer? 
It is a word you should know because it has a particular 
meaning of its own, that we often need to express. Can you 
find out what it means:' When you have done so, find some 
horizontal lines or edges in the classroom and in your books. 
Find some vertical lines too. Say the two words very care¬ 
fully, and then you will find you can spell them: hor-i-zon- 
tal, vcr-ti-cal. 

Let us perfect these family shapes before we practise the 
letters; 

III III III III milt III III III 

When you find the shapes flowing along t]uite easily, 
going with a swing or a beat like walking and running, like 
poetry and music, then you are writing rhythmically. Say, if 
you like, some lines Ironi Hiawatha as you write, and you 
will notice that this family of letters has the same steady 
rhythm: 

I'licii the little Hill -irathii 


I i 

Took his hotr and 

I I 


I I 

took his arrotrs 

L I 
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gmeitta 


mmonm 

narumft 


tictnmtt 

ttttmim 


muttrm 


finicfi-ttr 


rmumao 

iicnmnc 




UtttOCOl;. 


{» d(kntti#:'crmta 

inaturuoetittA^ui 

cr(4tmi>n(bdnittf 

nrmttitms^crwttc 

didittfcudnsum 

ni6tnt.^tunrboe 

mtc^ttrtimuiritur' 

diii nut adtncfett 

crntn ttritia 

fmnnmMttetiicm 

aanb}ma»;'^lta 

tntitnotn(D.&im 
toqticnicdtdtlht'qtn 
)))fiamn(rtnttquc 
dtdn futtr^ a dtto.*i> 
airinana>a>a0ntli 

air afa ntra drim. 1% 
mimutTf^rtncua:' 
dro fal ttam mto. 


fltioqn 
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The work of a scribe of the thirteenth century 

You can see this fine example of a scribe^s work enriched with beautiful colours 
in the British Museum. Look closely at the exquisite detail in the capitals. 
Little did the writer know that this page would be treasured and studied for 

seven hundred years. 












STAGE TWO 


Now let US make some attractive groups, but remind 
yourself first of the ten points in the observation test: 

UllliiitiltlUuuilllll 

lit I itti itii itii itti itti itti 
i ti it iitititii i ti it lid i tiiitiiiti 
tLtltLtltLtdltltdLtltLt 

Our calligraphy is beginning to look beautiful. Can you 
see the light and shadow of those flashing strokes? Does it 
remind you of falling rain, with its return splasli in the 
hair-line. 

Try some more patterns and then let us see how many 
words we can make from these three letters. 1 can think of 
five: 

it dl tit lit till 
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>4 niiisir luatiusirip^. from Worcester Cathedral 

1 think you will he interested in this music manuscript from a service book of 
WoriT.stiT Cathedral, written six hundred years njjo. The dazzle of <^oId leaf, 
which was used in the illumination of capitals, does not photoj^raph well; its 
shin in surface j^ives a pale effect. 



ST>1GE THRLE 


1 think the first two stages are the most important and per¬ 
haps the most diHieult. You will often find that a shape that 
looks simyde is very hard to do, while the one that Usoks so 
difficult (n- c(miplicated, is freipiently tjuite easy. So I must 
warn you to he cjuite sure that you are satisfied with the 
letters, ‘i’, ‘t’ and ‘1’, before you leave them. It wc-uld he a 
good idea to try them through once more to see if they pass 
all the tests. The ‘i’ first; a slight slope for the dow'u-stroke 
like the runner’s position, and a sharp curve leading into the 
hair-line. 

This is wrong: E E and this is wrong: LL 
This is right: LLl 

Avoid the curved hack C 

feehle and sagging with weariness. It hasn’t the spring and 
energv and the fine straight hack of the true letter: 

LIL 

I hope you have remembered where to cross the ‘t’ and 
how tall the ‘t’ is. 

it I itl itL 

Is it safe to leave these letters? Try them and see. 
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Here is a new shape: 

0 

You may think this is quite, quite simple, but before we 
start writing, let us examine it, so that we see it as it is. 
Answering these questions in turn will help us: 

1. Is it a circle? 

2. Is it upright? 

3- Where is the stroke thicker? 

4. Where docs it start? 

I hope you said. No to the first question. It is an ellipse. It 
has an elliptical shape: 

000 circles 

Q 0 (P elliptical shapes or ovals. 

The elliptical shape at the top of this page is taller than 
it is wide, but the circle is just as wide as it is high. Can you 
see that they arc related in this way to squares and oblongs? 

I hope you said No to the second question, too. Our letter 
is not quite upright because it will need to stand with the 
other families of letters in that forward position. Writing is 
not stationary, it moves; like the pedestrian, the runner; like 
the dancer, the skater; and .so, like them, it leans slightly 
forward. 

We can answer questions 3 and 4 together. It is slightly 
thicker at the starting point: ‘r 
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STAGE THREE 


and slightly thicker before it tiinis at the bottom, on the 


left: 


0 00 


If we were looking at a map we would say, thicker at the 
N.E. and S.W. 

Let us see what we can do wTth this elliptical letter: 

000 000 000 


and now all our letters: 


otto otto ottottottotto otto otto 
oi ot oL ol ot oi ol ol ot oi 
lolololo lolololo lolololo 
to too tool lo lot loot oil toil 


Can you think of any more words that can be made from 
these four letters? Can you make any other attractive groups? 
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From an Indian manuscript book, A.D. IS 90 

Here is a very different example of callij^rapliy. In some eastern countries the 
handwriting was considered worthy of a place in the picture. This picture was 
painted by two Court artists and it represents the Emperor Akhar, who ruled in 
India at the same time as our Queen Elizabeth I reijjned here, superintending 
the makin^r oj the Garden of Fidelity at Kabul. Can youfnd some examples 
of the calligraphy of scribes of China, Greece, Persia and other countries.^ 







STAGE FOUR 


Altliougli you may find this hard to hclicvc, the worst part 
of our work is over. If you can do: 

1. UP . ^ ■' o the delicate hair-line 

2. DOWN \\\\\\\ the strong diagonal line 

3. DOWN I I I I I t I the running line 

4. L L i L L L i 3 and 1 combined 

5. 0 0 0 0 0 0 the ellipse 

then you will complete all the letters of the alphabet quite 
quickly. But you must be able to do those fundamental lines 
and shapes very well indeed, ix \ac twenty-two remaining 
letters are to be good. Be sure, then, to give yourself a very 
strict test before you go any further, or you may be dis¬ 
appointed with your results. If you are doing these five 
exercises satisfactorily, then you know that your pen-hold 
is good, and that you are beginning a training, a training to 
write with speed and with a tireless ease. 

We are going to start this stage with a shape that is re¬ 
peated again and again in another family of letters. It is not 
3 and 1 combined as in the ‘i\ but the reverse. It is 1 and 3 
combined; a short hair-line, a curve, the running dow^n- 
stroke: 
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There is no point at the top; just steep hair-line, narrow 
curve, and running down-stroke. Practise this pattern 
beginning with three hair-lines: 

r 1 I 11 I jj 

That is only part of the letter. The second part is much the 
same, hut to do it we must not lift our pen from the paper. 
So let us begin another, and when we have reached the bottom 
of the down-stroke, then, immediately, the pen travels up 
the same stroke, inclining, as it docs so, a little to the right, 
so that when it is about half-way up, we can see that it is 
gradually branching away. This branching away is very 
gradual indeed; there is no sudden break as though the stem 
of a flower'had been broken, but Just this gradual growing 
away from the main stem. At the right level, there is a curve, 
almost like the first curve, and then again, the running down- 
stroke: 

V n n t) ti n 

But still the letter is unfinished. It wants a final hair-line, so 
that the last two strokes bring us back to our friend the ‘i’: 

1 n n n n n 

The middle stroke, going up from the bottom, reminds me 
of a jet of water going up quite straight from its shaft. About 
halfway up it loses some of its force, and sways a little to the 
right. Then it curves over, and falls. Have you noticed fire¬ 
works doing the same thing? So the ‘n’ family will remind us 
of two beautiful things, fountains and fireworks: 

nnn nnn nnn nnn 
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This family makes me think ot twins. The two curves of 
the ‘n’ and the three curves of the ‘m’ should he related to 
each other; they should be alike in height, in w'idth, in slope: 

nmnm nnnn mnun in 

ni m ni mi mi mi in im in im 


This must be the right time to test our reading. Let us 
discover how well you can remember the things you have 
read. First, copy the e.xercise above. 


Now look at your ‘n’s’ and hn’s': 


1. Is the first stroke in each steep and delicate? 

[i mark] 

2. Is it topped by a narrow- curve, not a 


point? 

|i mark] 

3. Arc the top curves related to each other? 

|i mark] 

4. Are the running strokes parallel to each 


other? 

[1 mark] 

5. Are they the same distance apart? 

[1 mark] 

6. Does each letter end with a sharp curve 


followed by a steep hair-line? 

]3 marks] 


How did you get on this rime? Are ) ou a good reader, able 
to follow and remember the instructions that you read? Let 
us combine the ‘n’ and ‘m’ with some or all of the other 
letters we have practised: 

nmnm in im on om nrnnmnn 
no ni nt nl In in in on 
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noon tin lion nil on ton not loon moon loom 
nmnmnmnmnm 

The 'll’ and ‘in’ always strike nie as being very peaceful 
and calm, keeping all the rules, and just rippling along, 
gently and evenly. When my writing deteriorates, 1 do a 
few ‘//s’ and ‘///’s’ and then it recovers. 1 like to do a group, 
with the end of one letter almost joined to the beginning of 
the next. You can only do that if your hair-line is very steep. 

We now have six letters, enough to build a number of 
words like 

mint. Lint lino, not, toll. 
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I have called this chapter ‘Stage 4 continued’, because 1 am 
quite sure you will agree that the following letters are closely 
related to the ‘n’ and ‘in’, and so are in the same tamily. The 
first, the letter: 

ll 

should be quite simple to do. Ho not forget the slight slope 
of the first down-stroke like a skater gliding forward; and be 
very careful of the curve--not too broad; and careful of the 
second down-stroke - it should be parallel to the first. Here 
is a short exercise to practise: 

hhlj klkikik kkk 

So many words begin with: 

th 

that I think \vc slu)iild practise this comhination. They look 
very uncomfortable if they are too close together, like 
people in a tightly packed cjueuc. Although they are often 
together, like good companions, they need some breathing 
space. A careful hair-line at the bottom end of the ‘t’, helps 
to show how much; 

th th th th th 
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Is the Space between the down-stroke of the ‘t’ and the ‘h’ 
about the same as the width at the lower part of the ‘h’? 

Remember, this is wrong; /v 
and this is right: /l 

Arc you quite sure that you can make a perfect ‘h’? Then 
you are ready to try the next member of that family: 

b 

You can see that the ‘h’ and ‘b’ arc exactly alike until the 
last stroke, when the ‘h’ moves to the right with a delicate 
ascending hair-line, and the ‘b’ curves in to the left, straighten¬ 
ing a little as it meets the first stroke. The last pushing stroke 
is almost a horizontal line, but notice the word ‘almost’ and 
do not produce a flat straight line, like this: 

b this is WTong. Too flat. 

b this is right. Just balanced. 

b this is wrong. Too pointed. 

The stroke thickens a little at the end if we arc holding the 
pen correctly: 

hb kb kb kb kb kb 


when you practise a letter, stop after the first one, to see 
if it passes all the tests. Try again, if it does not, and stop 
again, examining the letter carefully to see if it is satisfying. 
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STAGE EOIJK (CONTINUED) 

Then, when you can give yourself full marks, try a series of 
letters and see how well they look. 

We now come to a letter which many people find curiously 
difficult. It ends with a short, firm, horizontal line and that is 
the difficulty. Do you know how a builder tests a surface to 
see if it is horizontal. He uses a spirit level. Have you seen 
one? He can also test his vertical surfaces. Do you know what 
he uses? It would be interesting to find out. 

This letter begins like the ‘n’. There is the steep hair-line, 
the curve, the down-stroke, and then the rocket going up, 
following the path of the down-stroke for about half its 
distance, then breaking away a fittle, just as though it would 
curve over and descend; 

r 

But no, it doesn’t descend. It travels a very short distance 
in a horizontal line. It seems as though the rocket started to 
streak across the sky and then went out: 

r r r r 

It is a lovely letter finished excellently by that simple, 
horizontal line, but its simplicity deceives us. We think we 
see a waving curve, but look again and you will see it is an 
effect given by the thickening stroke: 


this is wrong; it is curved, 
r this is right; short horizontal end. 
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Try this exercise: 

r r r r 

rn rm rn rm rn rm rn rm 
rh A rt tr Ir hr br rb rh rf 
t/ir thr thr thr thr thr 

Can wc think of some words using the letters we have 
studied? 

or orb rob roi root nor for bob lob mob 
noon room moor morn torn hornmoth 
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Stage 5 will be the shortest, for w^e shall deal with onl)- one 
letter. Yon will need to be very observant, for this one is 
rather difTicult to describe. It is made by two strokes both 
starting from the top, both going in opposite directions. 

The beginning or first stroke is this: 

tcccc 


It is something like an 
stroke: 


‘i’, but curved a little. The second 

s p 3 ^ y 


is something like a comma. Here are the two together: 

ccc'^'e eecee 

The last stroke nearly divides the letter into two parts, 
but the top part must be the smaller. 

This is wrong: Q 

This is right: t 

ieie me be re he ell bell tell eel heel 
meet teem let bet met net better 
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From a fifteenth-century manuscript book written in Italy 
by Bartolomeo San Vito 

This is a very charming page, full of interesting discoveries. We enjoy not 
only the script in its varied forms, but the picture too with its lovely background 
and appearance of light. 




ST>4C£ SIX 


Wc have studied ten letters, three vowels and seven con¬ 
sonants. This new family or group will include another 
vowel and four consonants. 

What do you think of this shape? 

000 

I hardly know what name to give it. Could we call it a 
circle? No! An ellipse? No! An oblong? No! An oval? No! 
An egg shape? No, not quite! 

No: it is none of these, for they are all symmetrical. You 
could fold a circle, an ellipse, an oblong, each of them in 
halves and each half would match the other. Symmetrical is a 
useful word. Can you remember it? This new shape is not 
symmetrical, but how fascinating it is. It docs resemble an 
egg a little because it is narrower at the bottom, besides being 
longer than it is wide, but that narrow part at the bottom is 
not in the middle. It is towards the left. The top is interesting, 
too. There is a pushing stroke from the right to the left. This 
pushing stroke gives a slightly flattened look to the top; it 
ends in a curve to the downward stroke. The downward 
stroke, very slightly curved, slopes slightly like the running 
stroke: 
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Do you recognize our skating friend when you look at 
that down-stroke? 

men iciiiciiiciiic 

It slopes just enough for good balance. Practise these 
strokes giving a good push-off at the beginning. It is so easy 
to make the first pushing stroke too short. 

Now we have the sharp turn into the hair-line that we used 
in the second stage. This hair-line continues to ascend until 
it meets the starting point of the letter: 

(7 e p e p 

Have you managed to get this mysterious shape and do you 
think it is a good one? You may be surprised to know that 
you have used it before. Turn back to Stage 4, and look 
closely at the second part of the letter ‘b’. Turn this shape 
upside down and look again. Now make the perfect shape 


and then test it: 

1. Is it wider at the top? [r mark] 

2. Does the down-stroke slope? [i mark] 

3. Is there a narrow curve at the bottom on 

the left side? [i mark] 

4. Is there a steep hair-line going up to the 

commencing stroke? [i mark] 

5. Do your thicker portions occur in the same 

places as those in this book? [i mark] 


Have you earned five marks? Only if you have done so 
should we complete the shape. The last part of the letter is 
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simple. It is Stage 2 again, the letter ‘i’ form: 

a 


Can you fit the letter ‘a’ into a scries of running down- 
strokes? 

a iiaiiauan 


Do not make them too square. To look graceful and 
elegant, an ‘a’ should be taller than it is wide; perhaps twice 
as tall. 

Not diis a which is too squat; 

but this U which has a slender grace. 

Do not make the letter too angular. Squares and oblongs 
arc angular; but circles, ellipses, curves are not: 

aaa aaa aaaaaa aaa 


shall we try a letter ‘d’? When you have finished the first 
part, and you are satisfied with it: 

a 

then start from the top and add the letter ‘1’: 

ooii dddd 


We call the part of the ‘d’ that is above the ‘a’ the ascender. 
The ‘d’ is as tall as the ‘h’, the ‘ 1 ’ and the ‘b’: 

adadad adadad adadad 
a 

(^d^dad 
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Here is a fascinating letter, one that I know you will enjoy. 
Instead of having an ascender like the ‘d’, it has a descender, 
a gay, swinging, happy-go-lucky descender: 

S3S 

You sec what happens after the ^ shape. The sloping 
running down-stroke goes well below the line and then 
swings boldly to the left, beyond the rest of the letter. The 
stroke continues upward, in the direction of the first line we 
used, the delicate hair-line. There it is, almost running into 
the other hair-line of the letter 

J 

I believe this will be one of your best letters. So many 
letters look simple, but turn out to be difficult; here is one 
that looks very difficult, but is actually as easy as a smile. Do 
not add a curl, to that tail: 


Wrong- 1 
c 

j “ the curl is fussy and anxious. 

Right - i 

^ - the swing is light-hearted and swift. 

Wrong - ^ 

J - the wavering end is timid and uncertain 

Right - J 

1 - the upward swing is bold and sure and 

gives balance. 


imiimi 
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If you imagine slanting lines supporting the ‘g’, you can 
see that the descender needs to stand out firther to the left 
than the upper part of the letter: 


SS*'S*'s¥3‘S‘^S3d 

In^ ary cry ely ary iny 
thiny riny diny-adiny 


This next letter has a descender, too: 

It looks easier than the ‘g’, hut let us analyse it, divide it 
into its parts: ^ 




It is the third part that we should examine, because that 
little back movement will hardly show when the letter is 
completed. That final stroke, too, is just a very short, horizon¬ 
tal line. Practise this letter very carefully, and afterwards read 
all the notes again to see if every point has been remembered. 

The last of this series is the C. 

It is Just like an unfinished P, except for the hair-line, 
which is omitted. Instead, there is a slightly, very slightly, 
wider curve at the bottom. 
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Not this: C 
but this: C 


cqcq 

S‘1 3^13^ 3^ 
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ST^GE SEVEN 


Twins arc soinctinics exactly alike, so that w e cannot see any 
differences between them, and then they are called identical 
twins, sometimes they are alike in some respects, but not in 
others, and then w^e say they are unidentical. These tw'O 
letters may belong to the same family, because there arc 
certain likenesses or similarities, but they are also quite unlike 
each other in a number of w'ays. Let us look at them: 

^ / 

/ ^ 

Have you noticed how' they arc alike, how they can be 
compared? 1 expect you have guessed the meaning of the 
word ‘compare’, but use your dictionary, and sec if your 
guess was a right one. F'ind the word ‘contrast’, too, because 
we shall need to use it as well. 

Look again at the two letters. Compare them and con¬ 
trast them in as many ways as you can. Have you discovered 
all these points ol comparison? They are alike because: 

1. The top and bottom curves are similar. 

2. The bottom curve is slightly larger than the top in both 
letters. 

3. The curve is rather flattened at the top. 
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What points of contrast have you noticed? They are 
unlike because: 

1. The ‘f’ has an ascender and a descender, but the ‘s’ is 
only as tall as the ‘a’. 

2. The slope between the top and bottom curve is quite 
different. A strong diagonal line such as we practised in 
our first exercises is here again in the middle of the ‘s’ 

5\\\\S555 

but the ‘f ’ slopes the other way, like the quick running stroke 
of the ‘i’; 

III! If 

3. The ‘f’ is crossed like the ‘t’, and the cross is in the same 
position as the cross of the ‘t’. 

Now, having used our eyes and observed all we can, 
observed their similarities and their differences, let us 
practise some of each in turn. We will begin with a few of 
the first strokes, strokes i and 2: 

1. //////' 

2. WWW WWW 

That second stroke is the one we want for ‘s’: 

\\\\i5 \\\\S5\\W 

S S S S S S 
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Docs it remind you of a meat-hook in a butcher’s shop? 
It is something like the two horse-shoes we see over a black¬ 
smith’s door. 

The hair-line and strong, diagonal down-stroke were the 
first we learned. The third was the running down-stroke 

lllllll 


which we use so often. This is the one we use for the ‘f’: 



Study the curves at the top and bottom very carefully, and 
when you have finished a few examples, compare and con¬ 
trast them with yours. 

Would you like to put these unidentical twins together? 

mjwssn ijsws inj'ws sx// 

The words below use some of the letters we have practised: 

sinj sands sell roses sanj 


jans 

The ‘f’ makes me think of flying; angels flying, snow 
flying, a flock of birds, a flight of planes, a flurry of wings. 
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Write: 



What a lot of words beginning with ‘f ’ bring a picture of 
inovcnicnt in the air or on the surface of water: 


flitterJlutterj-liryingJlctsam 




Do you know the poem on ‘London Snow’ on the opposite 
page. I find it charming because of the quiet, falling sounds 
of the letters, ‘f’, ‘1’ and ‘s’: 

I wonder how Robert Bridges would have written it. He 
loved beautiful calligraphy and once said that it was ill- 
mannered to write badly or illegibly. 
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when men were all asleej). the snow camejlyinj. 

Jn larye whikjlakesjalLny on the aty hrown, 
Stealthily andjjeryetually settlmjand loosely lymy, 
Mushmy the latest trajju of the drowsy town; 
Deadmny mtfflinj, stifliny. its murmursjailmy, 
Lazdy and incessantly floatiny down and down: 
Sdently sfiny and vedinj road, roof and radmy ; 


Lines from a pom on 'London Snow’ by J^otcri Bridges 



Jn his londimss andjixedness heyearncth 
towards thejourneyuy Moon,and the stars 
that still sojourn, yet still more onward; and 
everywhere the blue sky helotys to them, and is 
tkcirajipointod rest,and theirnatwe country 
and their own natural homes, which they enter 
unannounced, as lords that are certainly ex^' 
^ected etjet there is a silent Joy at their arrival. 


A ^loss of‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ by Samuel Taylor 

Coleridge, copied by Alfred Fairbank 

This last manuscript is the work of a calligrapher of today. If it seems 
familiar to you it is because he has written the letter examples in tliii book. 



ST^GE EIGHT 


Stage 8 is concerned with gathering together the straying 
members of the various families. I should say the first is 
related to both the ‘i’ family and the ‘n’ family; 

u 

It is two ‘i’s’, joined by extending the hair-line: 

U U U U 

Perhaps we should revise the letter ‘i’ first. Will you turn 
back to Stage 2 and read the warnings and questions. Try a 
few to see if you have improved. 

Now for the ‘u’: 

u u u 

Do you prefer this? 

u a u u 

It has a serif at the begiruiing, which is really our old 
friend again, the steep, dehcate hair-line: 

" ^ ^ U" U 'U 

How does this differ from the beginning of the letter ‘n’? 
Do you agree that the ‘n’ begins with a hair-hne, which is 
topped by a curve, whilst the ‘u’ begins with a hair-line that 
is topped by a point or sharp angle? Here they are together. 
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Can you make as good a row? 

nnn uuu nnn uuu nnn 

The pointed serif at the beginning of the ‘u’ can also be 
used at the beginning of an ‘i’, or ‘t’, or ‘1’: 

Itl 

Do not use serifs unk is you can do them very well. They 
can look very attractive, but become positively ugly if the 
angle is wrong. Look at these awkward examples: 

11 Zi 

Because the serif is so ungainly, the w'hole letter becomes 
unbalanced. The hair-line can only go in one direction, and 
the hair-line at the beginning must travel just as steeply as 
the hair-line at the end: 

/I ' 1L,, ii. 


i 11 

iutl Itui 

Are you happy about the letter ‘u’? Then let us try 

J 

There is the same pointed serif, the same running down 
stroke going below the line, but it ends with a push to the 
left, which is hardly a curve at all; it is, in fact, almost a 
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straight line. What a contrast to the carclree swing of the ‘g’! 


3 


It is cautious and careful, quite a good letter for the 
beginning of a word like judge’. Practise it carefully and 
compare yours with the example. 

I hope by now, that you have partly succeeded in training 
your eyes to see what is before them, that you are developing 
critical eyes, eyes that can look closely and see things as they 
are. 

So look closely, and criticize your serit il it does not obey 
all the rules of hair-lines; criticize your down-stroke if it 
does not follow all the rules of the running down-stroke; 
criticize that ending if it is too long, too short, too round, too 
weak, too bold: ... 

JJJJ 

This next letter is a cousin of several families. Can you 
name some? 

PP PP 

It is a little taller than the j’ but shorter than the ‘t’. The 
second part is as high as the j’, and it should remind yoii of 
the second part of the ‘b’ and, of course, of the ‘h’. There is 
that difficult elliptical shape slightly flattened at the bottom. 
Would you like to remind yourself of this by turning to 
‘Stage 4, continued’? 
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The letter ‘p’ is the letter that I found most tantalizing. 
Sometimes I thought my pen was bewitched, and could not 
believe that I had produced the letter that appeared. It either 
sagged feebly like this: ^ 

or the down-stroke slipped away like this: 

f 

One girl remarked that it looked like an angry duchess 
sweeping along. But here is the correct letter: 

regal, dignified, princely. 

Let us practise it, taking care to keep it under control: 

j)uj)uj)uj)u Jf jujiijujiyuju 
J)epJ)er j)apcr jjujja j)amj:>crjjcaceJuL 

J)erject jjlacid jpoLlid Jjcnsivc j)endant j)lum 


Can you write these words alphabetically? Write them as 
they arc and then in alphabetical order. Be sure you know 
the meanings of all of them. Some, you will discover, have 
two meanings. 
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This is the last stage of the normal alphabet. 

Over and over again, we have had to refer to the first and 
second stages, the very beginning. Yon will remember that 
I said it was the most important stage of all, and now, 1 
expect you realize why I was anxious that your start should 
be a good one. 

One mistake in the first exercises could be corrected fairly 
easily; but if it were not corrected, if it were allowed to 
pass, to become a habit; if the mistake continued from one 
stage to another, then we could have little hope of producing 
that ‘thing of beauty’, of becoming first-class calligraphers, 
for we know only too well, that one letter grows from 
another. 

Our letters are all related one to another, and resemble each 
other, as sisters, brothers, aunts, uncles, cousins, resemble the 
grandparents. So if you discover you have one bad stroke or 
letter, a faulty pen position, or book position, put it right at 
the beginning. 

Here is our last family of letters, and, in order to under¬ 
stand our instructions quite clearly, we must return and con¬ 
sider once again Stages i and 2 . 

To remind us I shall give overleaf the three strokes we 

practised then: 
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1. UP /■''/'/// the delicate hair-line 

2. DOWN \\\WW the strong diagonal line 

3. DOWN I I I I I I I the ruriiiing line we use for 

most letters 

The lines 1 and 3 are used together most frequently, par¬ 
ticularly in letters like: 

itlnmkhradjcjjjju 

The line 2, the strong diagonal line is used in the letter ‘s’, 
and in most of the letters we shall be studying today. 

The hair-line is used as it was in the ‘n’ and ‘m’. You 
remember that we used strokes 1 and 3 in this exercise: 

" 1 

Now we are going to use strokes i and 2: 

Look at the similarities and the differences between the 
two rows before you practise. The first stroke of both 
exercises is the same exactly; but in the second exercise we 
have a diagonal line instead of the normal running line. 

Here are the letters that belong to our last family: 

VW^X 

and a distant cousin 

k 

The ‘v’, ‘w’ and ‘x’ must be perfectly symmetrical. These 
are not symmetrical: y/ 1/V\^ \ 4 ^yK 
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but these arc syininetrical; 

mv mmmmm/ bvw vysAmx 

Try to make some good shapes, singly at first, and then in 
joined groups to make a border design. Remember they 
have symmetry because they arc well balanced, the angles 
and directions are good because a trained eye has been used. 

Do not go on to the next stage if you have not succeeded 
in perfecting your shapes. Here arc the testing rules. 

1. Your pen must be held correctly. You know it is held 
correctly if your down strokes arc thicker than the 
delicate up-stroke, the hair-line. 

2. The angles should not be too wide nor too narrow; 
judge carefully. 

3. The shapes should have a well-balanced symmetry, like 
a dancer on her ‘points’. 

4. The top level should be the same for all these letters, and 
that includes the middle angle of the ‘w’. 

Go on practising if you are not satisfied with your per¬ 
formance, and do not be too easily satisfied. 

Now let us start the ‘v’ as we did at the beginning of this 
chapter: / ' l 

■"y'"y -y" y" ■ V 

and the ‘w’, not too wide; 

'" yy" 'W/" ' "W"' W 
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and the ‘x’: 

j(jx 

They are all still unfinished, but quite attractive. The last 
stage should only be done by those who like it and can do it. 
The small inward curve occurs only at the very end, and it 
does not make the last stroke higher than the rest. It is like a 
comma that has gone up instead of down: 

Practise them and afterwards look at these, and say what 
is wrong with them; 

/. V 2.W 3. W f. V 5.1V ^,.A 

Do you agree with these answers? 

No. I. Last stroke too high. 

No. 2. Too wide. 

No. 3. Not symmetrical. 

No. 4. Middle point not as high as others. 

No. 5. Too narrow. 

No. 6. Up-stroke and down-stroke cross at wrong point. 
Let us look again at the good examples of the ‘v’ and ‘w’. 
That curve at the end of the ‘v’ and ‘w’ is rather like the 
bow we make to our partners at the end of a dance; but not a 
deep bow, a slight bow, or a graceful nod. 

There is no nod to the lovely letter V 
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Ttrrv AmIauP ernmn mi rtMi'mttu 

Ter s^lu77r^ \-lejerre tpeKet^/ne 

Tidnp nwltunm ti mti* spariitv arJire 
lEr dfuoi. jHft tT0ad4 Jt cjuttnud fine 
£ r niprnai m^ U'terrene meTnIird. , 

C redo pe7 pui AoLjrt uu fennrt ' 

I 0 rdnro dt/antt timie desire ■ 
c\)uncU atccidfidv st corme sated 
'Ml messt A- aueUdffm lyeiLt t cnida 
In and fvnte t/fmidd 
5» /hutd tjtddndel sot rui jme ardea 
Jo Jterche cLUim ui/tn ^non mt dppa^o 
Stem d tntr4rtd.:onAALi tyehtfC uera^nd 
IB t j>er'^rne uendefht ojyer cAdije? 
i dccjiu nej uifo coUe mdn tth sjtarst 
ere Jiro jorje 'jktrra 
cyui jinn trdrm* di'Id jmfprtd imd^ 
IBtinun ceruo solwtrui rudvo 
r>f seliui in selud nutamt trSsformo 
IE r ancoL de true can fdoQo U /loryno 
an'szofi w nm tnai ejuA futuol noro 
CUervot di^cest'm jfrdwfa tnocoi^ 

St MAfoco dt tout in pdrti s^fe ' 

Mrf ju oenjufnmd cJArntfA oLtrdo cuctnji' 
lErmi luccA tnup tter^oqqi\, 
Klceetndc Utc^nf’md^'de^ tfohtrro 
vernouA Ajenmo aUorv 

Sef^p Idfudr^c^t^UfiLO doUtomlnna 
O^u men M ^dcer'dA cor nu 


A page of a book of Petrarch’s poems, written in Italy, A.D. 1470 

The scribe has produced a book of the poems of Petrarch who lived from 
1304 — 74, six hundred years ago. Here we see a hand that is something like 
our own and we realize how much the western countries of Europe owe to 
Italy. Petrarch was one of the pioneers of a simpler more legible form of 
handwriting, and a pioneer and patron of many other excellent things. His 
life marked the beginning of the glorious period called the Renaissance. 
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This book is to be returned on the date last stamped. 



And now we conic to the end of this first book. I have 
omitted one letter, but he shall take his right place at the end. 
Before he does so, let us revise our family groups’and then 
the complete alphabet: 
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it I or itl 


0 

nmhhr 


e 


t i:j 77 

iiC> I 
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